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The following review has been received from a 
literary club established in this city; and as it 
contains some strictures on the history of an 
event which we shall always deeply regret, we 
have thought proper, for the further informa- 
tion of our readers, to give it an insertion in 
the Register. 


For the National Register. 
DR. EWELW’S MEDICAL COMPANION. 


A work has just made its appearance in this 
city, called the ** Medical Companion,” purport- 
ing to be the third edition, and written, or com- 
piled by one Dr. J. Ewell, physician in Washing- 
ton. We confess that, from the hand bills posted 
at the doctor’s doors and windows, in which this 
modest knight of the pestle has puffed himscif, 
in a manner, we doubt not, quite satisfactory to 
himself, we had supposed the work would have 
afforded us much useful information, and contri- 
buted to simplify and extend the sphere of medi- 
cal knowledge; but mortals are always destined 
to disappointment; and we have experienced it 
most woefully in the perusal of this “ celebrated 
Family Physician,’ which, like the doctor’s own 
narcotics, had very nearly overpowered us with 
sleep. We shall not detain the reader by wading 
through this bundle of plagiarisms and mass of 
compilations, in which every thing is borrowed 
but its stupidity, and every thing stolen but its 
nonsense. That it will n¢ver be worth 5 dollars 
to its subscribers, does not, we think, require 
the prescience of a prophet to foretell, and we 
regret that the subscribers have paid so dearly 
for their whistle. We had no idea that book mak- 
tng had attained such a height in this country. 
The patronage which domestic literature receive, 
is so very limited, that no one could reasonably 
have supposed a mere compilation from Buchan, 
Rush, Sydenham, &c. &c. would ever have made 
its way from the bookseller’s shelves. To this, 
however, the doctor has contrived to procure no 
inconsiderable number of subscribers, who, we 
doubt not, ere this, have repented their precipi- 
tancy. It is owing, in a great degree, to these 
repeated deceptions, that the growth of domestic 
literature is so deletory, and that American works 
of merit have so circumscribed a circulation. 
Men who are once deceived will endeavour to 
avoid a similar deception in future, which thus 
tends to check the enterprise and exertions of 
‘tose who possess real science and genius. But 
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| we are disposed to question even the utility of 


works of this character. To persons ignorant of 
the medical science they produce nothing but 
confusion; and we should entertain but an hum- 
ble opinion of the medical faculty, if they resort- 
ed to such sources for information—A smattering 
of medicine is more injurious than a total igno- 
rance—and the old woman who has derived all 
her knowledge from a careful perusal of Buchan, 
Rees or Ewell, might from the confusion it produ- 
ces and her ignorance of the true causes and symp- 
toms of diseases, as soon be induced to adminis-+ 
ter poison as to apply the proper remedy—Medi- 
cine is at best but a science of experiments—re- 
ducable to no fixed principles, and varying in pro- 
portion to the diversity of constitutions we find in 
the human family. Hetherefore who has tried the 
most experiments will perhaps be the most able 
practitioner of medicine—The young Esculapius 
who launches into the world fresh from the hand of 
Hypocrates, Galen, and the other fathers of the 
medical art, will perhaps be more ignorant of the 
prognostics of diseas*, and the method of adminis- 
tering a bolus or a glister, than the good old wife 
who has carefully .oted the various changes which 
a disease assumes, know the efficacy of her simple 
nostrums, and can apply them with security and 
skill. 

Je sais bien qu’il y a de bons remedes mais je ne 

sais s’ie a de bons Medicines —[Le Sage.] 

We think that these books have a tendency on- 
ly to multiply quacks—to destroy our confidence 
in the medical profession, and to make every man 
a physician without being a doctor. It is not 
our intention to point out the paragraphs and pa- 
ges which the doctor has purloined from sources 
within every mans reach—because we conceive 
it to be a work ofsupererogation---Nor shall we pre- 
sume to say that the doctor is a medical quack, 
though he is certainly a literary one, and has bor- 
rowed and patched with less delicacy than any 
gentleman of the lancet that has ever come before 
the public—To be sure for the poetical scraps with 
which be has garnished his medical wild boor, 
we confess ourselves highly indebted to him; be- 
cause in the midst of darkness a little lightning is 
very acceptable to prevent us from tumbling into 
quagmires and falling over precipices. And if 
the doctor has not been very particular in the ap- 
plication of these extracts, for we presume that 
any thing like rhyme was sufficient, his object 
being to swell the book; we are still obliged to 
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him for .etainistering: this poetical snuff powder 
‘ta keep’ us awake. 

But our object i is not so much to exhibit the 
* doctor's 3 Teen y and medical incapacity, as to 
point out his prejudices and mistatements in re- 
lation to the capture of Washington, which has 
aloné éalled our attention to his book. We were 
“quite ‘at aloSs to conceive the connection between 


"a subject purely historical and one entirely medi- 


‘out specifying the point at which to rally. 


cal—and before we had seen the “ celebrated Fa- 
mily Physician,” were inclined to think that the 
doctor had deduced some fatal disease from that 
unfortunate event ; but upon examining the dif- 
ferent medical heads, even to the bloody fux, un- 
dér which we thought the doctor might perhaps 
have placed it; we were surprized. to find it 
wholly détached, and in a manner unconnected 
With the preceding subjects. The doctor was 


doubtless influenced by vanity to give the very 


partial listory of this event we find in his medi- 
cal companion ; because, the doctor, like Falstaff, 
seems to be very fond of the society of great men, 
whether enemies or friends, and like Cockburn, 
no doubt, attached to the service of the 
god of wine. 
tween him and his frvends Ross and Cockburn, 
was, perhaps, very interestia’y to himself, but we 


equally 


The sentimental conversation be- 


are sure it must be as insipid, even if it were true, 
as the doctor’s nostrums, to the generality of his 
realers. Whether it originated from ignorance 
or design weare unable to say ; butthe doctor has 
unfortunately introduced men a the battle of 
Bladensburgh, who were, at ihe time, forty miles 
off. Among these we find the name of cap- 
tain Grayson, of the marine corps, who was 
then in Baltimore, and must doubiless feel 
hurt at thus being lugged into that 
redounded so little to the honor of his country.— 
This battle has been variously described, and tiie 
causes of our failure frequently developed. Some 
have ascribed it to negligence on the part of the 
government; some toa panic in the American 
army: and others to an incxpucity on the part of 
the commanding general. Perhaps the real cause 
was a combination of these three. There was 
however a possibility of saving the city even with 
the army thenout, if judicious measures had been 
taken by the general at an earlier period: and 
that army had not been ordered to retreat with- 
It is 
acknowledged by all that the district militia be- 
haved valiantly, and that some of the corps, in 
particular, fought till they were repeatedly and 
peremptorily ordered to retire. We would bare- 
ly ask, why were the’ troops dragged for three 
days through Prince George’s county? why were 
they kept in such perfect ignorance of the force 


a battle 
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and movements of the enemy ? why were they or- 
dered toretreat to Washington instead of Bladens- 
burg? and why was not the latter the first object 
of defence? It must surely be obvious to the 
most cursory observer, that this village was a 
point to which the enemy could have been com- 
pelled to march by the destruction of the bridges, 
and that three days preparation with 6000 men 
would have been amply sufficient to have ena- 


bled the general to erect breast works, half 


moon batteries and other objects of defence, which 
would thus have retarded the progress, if it did not 
tend to the defeat of the invading foe. But to re- 
turn to the doctor—one would suppose that this 
professional gentleman had absolutely been an eye 
witness of the battle he describes, but whether it 
originated from his unwillingness to shed blood 
with any other instrument than that of the 
lancet, or whether it proceeded from that exqui- 
site humanity of which he so much boasts, we are 
unable to say; but the fact is that the doctor 
could never be prevailed upon to advance nearer 
than 5 miles to the scene of action. The instinct 
which infinenced Falstaff not to injure the “ true 
Prince,” seems to have taken possession of the 
doctor, and though he could with the utmost sang 


froid b\eed 50 Americans to death, he had an un- 


conquerable abhorrence to letting out the blood 
of an Englishman with his sword. The doctor 
has not been correctly informed when he asserts 
that the “enemy instantly displayed a heavy co- 
lumn to the right and passed the ford higher up 
the creek.” The cnemy did not throw out his 
flanking parties at all till he had crossed the 
bridge, nor did many ofthe troops retreat till they 
were-actually flanked to the left and had been 
ordered to retire. ‘The principal part of the exe- 
cution was performed by the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington artillery before tle enemy effected his ob- 
ject, and before com. Barney and the marine corps 
came up. ‘the “hideous lanes,” mentioned by 
the doctor, were made by capt. Burch’s artillery, 
at the commencement of the action, and had they 
been properly supported, the lanes might, per- 
haps to the doctor’s regret, have been made much 
more hideous. Had com. Barney’s flotilla men, 
and the marine corps been earlier on the ground, 

(another fuux pas of the general) the action would 
unquestionably have beer much more sanguinary, 
and the enemy’s access to the city, in all probabi- 
lity, foreclosed. But the doctor was not on the 
field of battle, and only beheld it, like many oth- 
ers, at the distance of five miles, thro’? woods and 
thro’ mountains, from the third story of his house. 
flis optics must indeed have been very acute te 
have seen the rockets im aclear day, at the distance 
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of five miles, particularly when there intervened se- 
veral large hills and a thick wood of nearly four 
miles in extent. But this is very probable, if, as 
we understand, the Dr. afterwards saw the rockets 
at Baltimore, when the enemy uns.ccessfi lly at- 
tempted to attack that city. Our kuight of the 
lancet seems to think that because he has patched 
his book with poetical scraps, he is therefore enti- 
tled to the license of a poet, and must not be con- 
fined within the narrow limits of probability and 
truth. The Dr. is very facetious when he speaks 
of the polirvonism of some of the troops whom a 
friend of his met retiring from the ground—In 
this, as in many other circumstances, we suppose 
the Dr. is merely showing the delicacy of his hu- 
mor—or again exercising his poetical license for 
the amusement of his readers; but some of these 
men relate an anecdote of the author equally as ri- 
diculous, and as they cannot be charged with poet- 
ising, they are consequently more entitled to be- 
lief. As soon as the Doctor bad descended from 
his zrial elevation in the third story of his house 
in which he had been gazing at the “ rockets red 
glare” through the medium of his mental eye; one 
of these passions which he says in his book sometimes 
produces a diarrhoea, seized him and he fied; if a 
lobster can be said to fly, to the residence of a sick 
lady in the neighborhood. From having seen the 
rockets, or from the uproar occasioned by the retreat 
of the American army, the doctor was siczed with 
an idea, that the enemy was at his back and would 
certainly devour him, notwithstanding his Aumani- 
ty, and grasping the lady’s arm, with convulsive 


energy, pretended to feel her pulse for nearly an | 


hour, when it seems he was informed by a divine 
in the next house that Ross and Cockburn were 
not anthropophagi, but “ perfect gentlemen,” to the 
great relief of the unfortunate knight of the pestle. 
It was then hebeheld the capitol “in flames, which, 
with a noise like thunder, filled all the saddened 
night with a dismal gloom.” We believe itcan no 
where be found but in the doctor’s book, that 
light should produce gloom, particularly when, in 
addition to the flames, the moon slione with unusu- 
al brilliancy ; but it is one of our authors touches 
atthe sublime, and as such is calculated to elicitour 
admiration. It is unnecessary to follow our author 
through his fulsome panygerics on the courage, the 
humanity, and the generosity of the enemy. It 
would be as sickening to our readers as it is to us. 
We feel assured that no American can feel any other 
sentiment than indignation at the conduct of men, 
who, contrary to the usages of civilized warfare, 
could, without one sentiment of remorse, or one 
sigh of regret, destroy the monuments of the arts 
and the repositories of literature and scienee, The 
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destruction of the capitol, president’s house, pub- 
lic offices and private buildings, evince a malignity 
and barbarity that are only to be found among the 
rudest nationsof the world, and the man who would. 
attempt to justify these atrocities, merits the con- 
tempt and indignation of every lover of bis country. 
We respect general Ross for his courage and fideli~ 
ty to his country, but we cannot, at the same time, 
avoid execrating him and his accomplices; the doc- 
tor’s eulogies to the contrary notwithstanding, for 
the acts he committed himself, and suffered to. be 
committed by those under him, while in possessjon 
of the city. Weare, perhaps, better acquainted 
with the conduct of the British troops while. in 
Washington than the doctor himself; and in oppo- 
sition to his authority, we declare as a fact, that 
Ross knew the library to be in the capitol, and 
when he was asked to spare it, he exclaimed, 
“‘pshaw, we have no time to be trifling with books.” 
He knew also, that Washington’s, ‘Tomlinson’s and 
Sewell’s houses were private buildings yet they 
were ordered to be consumed. He was apprised also 
of the pillaging of several private houses, yet he 
took no measures to prevent it. Among them was 
the house of a gentleman whom the doctor calls an 
emigrant, which he says, “was plundered of a 
few articles,” but which was in truth, robbed of 
property to the amount of $10,000! and that of 
another gentleman who, though in the house ut the 
time, and though he expostulated with the British 
officers then present, he was plundered in the most 
wanton manner, of $1,500 worth of goods and ulti- 
mately had his horse taken from him by this very 
liberal British general. These are facts we are 
prepared to substantiate. Cockburn, with his own 
hands set fire to the capitol and president’s house, 
by way of distinction, and afterwards boasted of 
the exploit. This illustrious rear admiral also 
broke into Mr. Gales’ printing office and did all 
the injury to the establishment, bis petty malice 
could dictate, and yet these are the men this 
wielder of the pestle has so outrageously bed;zen- 
ed with praises for their forbearance, their liberali- 
ty, and their virtue. Hinc procul este profani.— 
There is another fact in relation to the doctor 
himself, which we think it our duty to relate, in 
order to destroy the illiberal prejudice he wishes 











to excite against those emigrants who, he says, 
were going to make him the “bloody victim of their’ 
diabolical rage and fury.” 

The doctor’s humanity became so excessive 
after he had received the * 6 doubloons”* from 
Cockburn, for dressing the wounds of a poor 


* “ But it is, I assure you, says ockburn, all the specie we have 
with us”—p. 648. So it would appear that the whole British army 
could muster no more than 6 doubloons—a most facetious and proke-; 
ble story, good doctor. Why, in the name of common sense, d& 
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wretch that a British (but the doctor is inclined 
to think an .dmerican) soldier had stabbed, that 
upon the departure of the enemy, he repaired 
with a British guard, (who were among those left 
hy the generous Ross to the mercy of the Ameri- 
can savages, and were, no doubt, well versed in 
that kind of business,) to aneighbour’s house, who 
had a fine large hog in his yard, with a view to 
impress grumphy into the British service. But 
one of those emigrants who have called down the 
doctor’s wrath, happened to pass by at the time, 
(the owner being absent,) and, by seasonable 
threats, prevented the doctor from putting his 
designs into execution, and compelled him and 
his suit to retire without their prey. We certainly 
applaud the dector’s humanity to those wounded 
wretches that were left behind by the enemy; 
but his humanity seems to have been confined to 
them alone, for the wounded of the American 
army received but a small portion of his humane 
and benevolent attentions. The doctor’s everlast- 
ing slang about the liberality, tenderness, and 
noble sentiments of the British army while in 
Washington, is rather loathsome, after the out- 
rages they committcd, and certainly is very in- 
consistent with the feclings of an American pa- 
triot. We are unwilling to detract from the merit 
even of an enemy, but it surely is very disgusting 
1o see an American loading that enemy with praise, 
vhile he labours to disparage and darken the 
character of his own countrymen. ‘The doctor’s 
anecdotes of Col. Troop, though a man of great 
moral and poiitical excellence, have no more 
connection with the capture of Washington, than 
his book has with the man in the moon; and how- 
ever gratifying it may be to his vanity, he might 
at least have sparcd us the trouble of wading 
through that additional quantum of trash. Even 
the merit which the doctor assumes for having, 
by his remonstrances, savcd Mr. Caldweil’s house 
and the Washington Bunk from conflagration, is, 
we understand, surreptitious. Those buildings, 
if report be true, were saved through the inter- 
cession of a young woman whe then resided on 
tile capitol bill. 

Yo be sure, the doctor says he did all he could 
to save the rope-walks of Chalmers, Ringgold 
aud Heath; but it was all in vain, and those repe- 
walks were as much private property as the houses 
that were spared. But it seers the enemy were 
determined to “ spare nothing that made in favour 


of our navy ;” and thus the private rope-walks of 


those pentiemen became a prey to the conflagrat- 
ing hand of the epemy—an act of great liberality, 
no doubt, in the eye of the worthy doctor. 

We must here pause: it was not our iatention 
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to interrupt-the progress of Mr. E.'s book to ob- 
livion, but this account of the capture of Wash- 
ington struck our eye, and we conceived it « duty 
we owed to ourselves, and to truth, to correct 
the doctor’s errors, and develope his partialities, 
with a view, at least, to suggest to the future 
historian of this event, the propriety of consulting 
a more correct & authentic record tlian that which 
the doctor nas furnished. Upon the style of this 
work, it is unnecessary to say any thing. seing 
as various and diversified as the authors from 
whom the doctor has borrowed ; it consequently 
presents a medley that cannot be reduced to any 
standard: but as the historical part of it scems-to 
be the doctor’s own, we are thus enabled to pro- 
nounce his style below mediocrity. Before we 
conclude we would humbly admonish Mr. F. to 
omit the account of the capture of Washington 
in the future editions of his book, if he be solicit- 
ous to promote its sale, and save himself from 
the shafts of future ridicule and contempt. 
Critical Society, Washington. 
——>_ > 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
THE TREASURY. 

It willbe recollected, that, before the last ses 
sion of congress, the secretary of the treasury sub- 
initted to the state banks several propositions, in 
succession, with «a vicw to enable the tr sasury to 
transfer its funds from places, where they accumu- 
lated beyond the local demand, to places where 
he local demand exceeded the funds ; with a view 
to equalize the exchange between the different 
states; and with an ulterior view to restore the 
lawful national currency. The state banks, in 
general, declined acting upon the propositions, 
without offcring, in any instance, an efficient sub- 
stitute, ior the accomplishment of objects so im- 
portant to them, as well us to the government, 
and to the people of the U. States. 

The subject, under these circumstances, was 
presented for the consideration of congress, and 
the powers of the legislature have been put in 
motion, to relieve the community from an indefi- 
nite continuance of the evils, which were produc- 
ed by the suspension of payments in coin, at the 
principal state banks, The establishment of a 
national bank, and a resolution, which provides 
for collecting the public revenue in the Juwful 
currency of the United States, after the 20th Feb. 
1317, sre preparatory, but decisive measures.— 
That they will be enforced and strengthened by 


j) congress, cannot be doubted by eny iian who is 


not prepared to doubt the wisdom, policy and en- 
ergy of the government. It must, therefore, be 
an error futal, probabiy, to many of the state banks 
(against which they are anxiously admonished) to 
indulge a hope, that the next session will retract, 
or relax the measures of the Jast. It is helieved 
that not only the national legislature, but the le- 
gislature of every state in the union must take a 
stand in opposition to the enormous abuses of 
the banking system. 

' The resolution of congress of the 29th of April 


1816, directs and reguires the secretary of the trea. 


— 
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sury tomake some attempt to facilitate the collec- 
tion of the revenue in the lawful currency, 
even before the 20th of February 1817; and he 
has accordingly addressed a circular letter to the 
state banks, of whicha copy is subjoined. The 
propositions contained in the circular, and the no- 
tice accompanying it, are amicable, fair and prac- 

tical; andthe benefits to be derived from their a- 

coption are expected to be principally these: 

1. That by requiring the banks to pay their 
rotes of a low denomination in coin, the public 
debtors will be supplied with a current medium 
to answer the call upon them. 

2. That by requiring the debtors of the United 
States to pay debts of a small amount in coin, a 
clannel of circulation is kept open, for the even- 
tuil return of the money to the banks, as a de- 
pait. 

3. That by an early commencement of small 
payments in coin, the public confidence in the con- 
vetibility of notes into money will gradually re- 
vire, and the public mind be seasonably prepared 
tosupport the general resumption of coin pay- 
mints in February next. 

in every view of the course now pursued by the 
trasury, we think the experiment proper to be 
tred. If it succeed, the advantages are incalcu- 
lalle. If it fail, because the requisite co-opera- 
tim of the state banks is refused, the nation will 
becompletely awakened to a sense of its danger, 
as vell as tothe necessity of providing for its re- 
liei by means independent of those institutions. 

_ 

Cirular addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
tthe State Banks, in order to fucilitate the ere- 
cition of the Kesolution of Congress, passed 29th 
a, April, 1816. 

Treasury Department, July 22, 1816. 

Sir, 

By the Constitution and Laws of the United} 
State, Gold, Silver, and Copper coins are inade | 
the aly lawful money of the United States, cur- 
rent as a legal tender in all cases whatsoever 

By particular acts of Congress, Treisury Notes 
issuel by the government, and notes issued by | 
the bank of the United States, are made receiva- 
ble iv all payments to the United States. 

Bu, in consequence of the suspension of pay- 
ment in coin, at many of the principal State 
Banks, the lawful money of the United States sud- 
denly ceased to be a circulating medium, and the 
Treaury Notes issued by the government, having 
suffered an undue depreciation, the government, 
as wel as private citizens, yiclded to the necessi- 
ty of eceiving and paying the notes of the State 
Bank; as a national currency. 

The State Banks have hitherto excused the sus- 
pension of their payments incoin, upon the alleged 
necesity of the act; and assurances have been 
given, repeatedly, that preparations were making 
to resume those payments. 

Theeffect of such preparations has not however, 
becom: visible ; and an a’ bension has atlength 
been excited in the publie™mind, that the tempta- 
tion of profit according to the present irregular 
course of banking, is too great, to admit of a 
voluntary return to the legitimate system of bank- 
ing, ups the basis of a metallic capital. 
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The tanks of the New England States, (which 
have always paid their own notes in coin) are ready 
and willng to co-operate in the general revival of | 





the metallic currency. The Banks in the States to 
the South, and to the West, of Maryland, ate ready 
and willing, it is believed, to co-operate in the 
same measure. The objection, or the obstacle, to 
the measure, principally rests with the Banks of 
the middle States; but the most important ofthese 
Banks have converted their unproductive capital 
of Gold and Silver, into the productive capital of 
Public Stock, aml a restoration of the metallic 
capital is alone wanting to enable them, also, to 
resume their payments in coin. 

Under these circumstances, it will not be doubt- 
ed by any candid and intelligent citizen, that a 
simultaneous and uniform movement of the State 
Banks would, at this period, be successful, in the 
revival of the public confidence, and the restora- 
tion of the lawful currency of the United States. 
An appeal, js, therefore, made to these Banks; in 
the hope and the confidence, that they will adopt 
a policy dictated by their own real and perma- 
nent interests, as well as by the justice due to the 
community. 

By a resolution of Congress, passed on the 29th 
of April, 1816, it is declared, that “ from and af- 
ter the 20th dav of February next, no duties, tax- 
es, debts, or sums of money accruing, or becoming 
payable, to the United States, ought to be collect. 
ed, or received, otherwise than in the legal cur- 
rency of the United States, or Treasury Notes, or 
Notes of the Bank of the United States, orin Notes 
of Banks, which are payable and paid on demand, 
in the said Jegal currency of the United States.” 

But in «dldition to this positive limitation, the 
Resolution “requires und directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to adopt such measures, as he may 
deem necessary, to cause, as soon as may be, ail 
such duties, taxes, debts, orsums of money, to be 
collected and paid in the legal currency of the 
United States, or Treasury Notes, or Notes of the 
Bank of the United States, as by law provided 
and deelsred, orin Notesef Banks, which are pay- 
able and paid, on demand in the legal currency 
of the United States.” After the 20th of Febru- 
ary, 1817, therefore the Revenue must be collect- 
ed in the mode prescribed; but, even previous- 
ly, the Secretary of the Treasury is required and 
directed to purstte the proper mcasures, for an 
earlicr establishment of that mode of collec- 
tion. 

It is the sincere desire of this department, to 
execute the duty thus assigned to it, in a manner 
the most convenicnt and acceptable to the State 
Banks, and, indeed, rather to invite the Banks to 
a spontaneous adoption of the measures, which 
appear to be neecssury upon the occasion, than to 
proceed by the inere force of official regulations. 
In the draft of «a ‘Treasury Notice, which accom- 
panics this communication, and which you will 
consider in the light of un amicabi¢ proposition, 
the views of the Department are conveyed as to 
the incipient aud preparatory steps, that may, 1 
think, be safely taken, with reference to a gene- 
ral resumption of payments in coin, on the 20th 
of February next. If the State Banks concur in 
the opinion, so faras their interests and operations 
are effected, their voluntary assent to the arrange- 
ment will undoubtedly produce the most benefi- 
cial conscquences, and I shall proceed to announce 
it in oflicial form. Permit me, therefore, to re- 
quest an carly communication of the decision of 
your Bank, upon the subject. 

The present opportunity is embraced to repeat 
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the assurances, which have been uniformly given 
and maintained, that this department deems the 
fiscal interests of the Government, and the suc- 
cessful operations of the Bank of the United States, 
to be intimately connected with the credit and 
prosperity of the State Banks. Upon just and 
efficient principles of co-operation, it is hoped 
that the institutions, Federal and State, will be 
mutually servicesble. From the State Banks, a 
sincere and effectual exertion, in the common 
cause of restoring the legal currency, is certainly 
expected and required; but, in return, they will 
merit and receive the confidence of the Treasury 
and of the National Bank; the transfer of the Pub- 
lie Funds, from the State Banks to the National 
Bank and its Branches, will be gradual; and the 
Notes of the State Banks will be freely circulated 
by the Treasury and the National Bank. 
Iam, very respectfully, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A. J. DALLAS, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

To the Président of the Bank of 


tel 


DRAFT OF A NOTICE, 


Presented for the consideration of the State Banks. 


Treasvry Derantrment, July, 1816. 

Whereas, by a Resolution of Congress, passed 
on the 29th of April, 1816, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required and directed to adopt such 
mesures, 23 he may deem necessary, to Cause, as 
goon as may be, all duties, taxes, and debts, or 
sums of money accruing or becoming payable to 
the United States, to be collected and paid in 
the legal currency of the United States, or Trea- 
sury Notes, or Notes of the Bank of the United 
States, as by law provided and declared, or in 
Notes of Banks, which are payable and paid on 
demand in the legal currency of the United States : 
And it is further by the said Resolution of Con- 
gress declared, that from and after the 20th day 
of February, 1817, no such duties, taxes, debts, or 
sums of money, ought to be otherwise collected 
or received, than in the manner aforesaid: 

And whereas it is deemed expedient and neces- 
sary to adopt measures preparatory to the general 
restoration of the legal currency of the United 





States, contemplated by the said Resolution of 
Congress, as well as to facilitate the collection of 


the Reventte, as soon as may be, in the manner 
therein specified :-— 
Notice is therefore given, as fullows: 

That from avd after the 1st day of October next, 
Bank Notes of the denomination of Five Dollars, 
and under, shall not be received in any payments 
to the United States, for debts, duties, or taxes, 
unless such Notes are payable and paid on de- 
mand in the legal currency of the United States, 
by the Banks respectively issuing the same. 

2d. That, from and after the 1st day of October 
next, Bunk Notes of whatever denomination is- 
sued by any Bank, which does not pay upon de- 
mand its Notes of the denomination of Five Dol- 
lars, and under, in the legal currency of the Unit- 
ed States, shall not be received in any payments 
to United States, for debts, duties, or taxes. 

3d. That from and after the Ist day of Octo- 
ber next, all sums of money accruing or payable 
to the United States, for the purchase of public 
lands, or other debts, or for duties of import and 
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tonnage, of the amount of Five Dollars and under, 
and all fractions of sich sums of money, and du- 
ties, not exceeding the amount of Five Dollars, « 
shail be paid and collected in the legal currency 
of the United States, in Treasury Notes, in the 
Notes of the Bank of the United States, or in 
Notes of Banks which are payable, and paid on 
demand, in the said legal currency of the United 
Stutes, and not otherwise. 

4th. That from and afterthe Ist day of October 
next, all sums of money accruing and payable to 
the United States on account of the internal re- 
venue, or direct tax, of the amonnt of One Dolhr 
and under, and all fractions of such last mention- 
ed sums of money. not exceeding the amount of 
One Dollar, shall be paid and collected in the ‘e- 
gal currency of the United States, in Treasury 
Notes, in the Notes of the Bank of the United 
States, or in Notes of Banks, which are payable 
and paid on demand, in the said legal currency of » 
the United States, and not otherwise. 

5th. That from and after the 20th day of Febmu- 
ary, 1817, al] duties, taxes, debts, or sums of no- 
hey accruing or becoming payable to the United 
States, shell be paid and collected in the legal cir- 
rency of the United States, or Treasury Notes,or 
Notes of the Bank of the United States, or in Noes. 
of Banks, which are payable and paid on demaad, 
in the said legal currency of the United States 

And all Collectors and Receivers of public no- 
ney, are required to pay due attention to the Yo- 
tice hereby given, and to govern themselves. in 
tue collection and receipt of the public dues,du- 
ties, and taxes, accordingly. 





War DerantrMen*. 

The act of Congress of the 26th of April, 1316, 
has provided that where any Muirrrany Layp 
Wanrnants shall be lost or destroyed, upon due 
proof thereof to the satisfaction of the Secrgrary 
or Wan, « Patent shall issue in the same mmner 
as if the Warrant was produced ; and wher the 
same proof shall be produced, that any Solder of 
the Regular Army has lost his Discuaree andCer- 
tificate of faithful service, the Secretary of War 
shall cause papers to be furnished such Soldir as 
will entitle Lim to his Land Warrant and Pétent. 
To enable all persons comprehended by tht pro- 
visions of the said act; to avail themselves d the 
relief intended to be granted, the Secreta for 
the Department of War has directed, that in case 
of Military Land Warrants, which have beer lost 
or destroyed, the party shall upon oath in whiting, 
state the time, place and manner of such kes or 
destruction, the date and number of the Warrant, 
and the company and regiment to which the Sol- 
dier belonged at the time of his discharge; and 
also the state, county and township in whch he 
resides. ‘The oath must be made before anofficer 
duly qualified to administer it, and the official 
character and signature of such officer mist be 
certified by the Clerk of the County, the Mayor 
cf the City, or by such.gther officer as is rqjuired 
by the laws and sg of the state where it is 
made. Every application will be advertied one 
month in the papers of the state where the appli- 
cantresides, before any decision will be nade in 
the case by the Secretary of the Departmert. Evi- 
dence in corroboration of that of the party, will 





be required, where it is not satisfactorily hewn to 
be out of his power to produce it. 
In the case of lost DISCHARGES, the deposi 
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tion, in addition to the time, place and manner of 
the loss or destruction of the DISCHARGE, must 
set forth the time and place of enlistment, the company 
and regiment to which the Soldier belonged at the 
time of his discharge—the date of the discharge, and 
rank and name of the officer who signed it :—it must 
also state whether the discharge contained the 
certificate of faithful service, required by law, or 
the words ‘HONORABLY DISCHARGED,” or 
words of that import. The deposition of a disin- 
terested witness, as to the service and discharge 
of the applicant, is required, in corroboration of 
his own testimony. Where this is not produced, 
the reason of its non-production must be satisfac- 
torily stated. The testimony must be authentic- 
ated in the manner prescribed in the case of lost 
Warrants. Where the precise dates or numbers 
eannot be stated, they may be stated to the best 
of the recollection of the witnesses, whose credi- 
bility the Magistrate, who takes the evidence, 
must certify in the usual form. 

_ July 29th, 1816. 





From the Pittsburg Mercury, July 13. 


It is said the British have seven armed vessels 
on lake Erie, and are about to build a frigate at 
Malden, for which they have engaged carpenters 
from the states, at %3 a day. 

MORE BRITISH PRESUMPTION. 

In the Pittsburg Mercury of the 22d June, we 
published a series of documents in relation to the 
arrogant conduct of the British on the waters of 
lake Erie. The firm and dignified remonstrance 
of governor Cass, has not been sufficient to re- 
strain the practice complained of. Another Ame- 
rican vessel, it appears by the following affidavit, 
has been forcibly entered and searched, within the 
waters of Put-in-Bay, in the county of Huron, in 
the state of Ohio. Such insolent conduct cannot, 
nor will not be borne. The government of the 
United States must take immediate notice of the 
subject; and order into service a sufficient force 
to compcl respect to our flag. 

Detroir, June 22, 1816. 
Territory of Michigan, District of Detroit—to wit : 

Personally appeared before me, the undersign- 
ed, one of the justices assigned tokeep the peace, 
in and for the district of Detroit, aforesaid, Shad- 
rach Penn, jr. who being duly sworn, on the holy 
evangelists, deposcth and saith, that he sailed 
from Presque Isle, (or Erie Pa.) on the 9th inst 
on board the schooner Ranger; that on his voyage 
to Detroit, tie Ranger passed Put-in-Bay, on 
the evening of the 17th inst. about twilight ; a 
vessel was discovered in the aforesaid bey, but, at 
the late hour in which it was seen, it was impos- 
sible to determine what vessel it was, or to whom 
itbelonged. Just as we were bearing away for 
the mouth of Detroit river, we heard the report of 
two muskets, which were discharged by persons 
on a narrow point of land, which partly forms the 
mouth of the bay. We continued our course un- 
til a second firing was heard, which was not more 
than 150 or 200 yards distant, as the flash and 
smoke were seen at the instant the report was 
heard; but it could not be directly ascertained 
whether the pieces were pointed at the Ranger or 
not. The supposition was indeed otherwise, for 
the whole crew believed the firing to be signals 
of distress, and we. accordingly tacked, and lay 








for the mouth of the bay as soon as we possibly 
could. At the instant we had 'theked, we disco. 
vered a boat departing from the point on which 
the firing had been heard, with considerable ra- « 
pidity. This boat ran to the vessel which lay in. 
the bay, at which it did not remain but a»moment 
or two, before we discovered it advancing towards « 
us. When the boat approached us, officer - 
thereof, without the least ceremony, boarded the 
Ranger, and demanded in a very peremptory 
style, “what we weré running into the bay for,’ 
and “whether or not we intended’ to anchor in: 
the bay that night.” He was informed that we« 
should not have runtowards the bay if it had not: 
been for the firing we had heard from the point, « 
and which we believed to be signals of distress.— | 
This officer then demanded from’ whence . we 
came, where we were bound; how many hands 
we had on board; what we were loaded with, :&c,: 
and at the same time he, the said officer, appear- 
ed to view with considerable suspicion, the per- 
sons of several of the crew; and was employed 
while putting these interrogatories to the master 
of the Ranger, in noting down the ‘replies, that 
were made to him. When the examination had 
been accomplished by the officer-who boarded the 
Ranger, he was asked what vessel he commanded ; 
to which he replied, “the Tecumseh.” He wa, 
then asked where he was from; he-answered, 
“from Fort Erie.” He was further asked, who 
fired from the point, he answered, “nobody but 
some Indians.” When the latter question was put 
to him, the said officer, he immediately leaped 
into his boat and made for his vessel. When the 
deponent arrived at Amherstburgh, he enquired 
who commanded the ‘Tecumseh, and was informed. 
that it was a lieutenant Kent. The deponent, (as 
weli us the whole crew of the Ranger) conceived 
the conduct of licut. Kent to amount to a complete 
search; and will ever view it an insult to the Ame- 
rican character and flag. 

The deponent further saith, that he believes 
the firing that was heard proceeded from the 
crew of the boat of the Tecumseh which depart- 
ed from the point immediately after, the last fir- 
ing was heard; and that he believes there were 
no Indians on the island, unless they had been 
luided from on board the Tecumseh, as there 
were no crafts to be discovered abont the island, 
except the uforesaid ‘lecumseh, and her boat. 

S. PENN, jr. 
Sworn and subscribed before -me, the day and 
year first above written. 
GEO. M‘DOUGALL, J. of .Reace. 


THE BRIG COMMERCE. 
For capt. Riley’s narrative of the wreck of the 
Commeice, see our Sth number, page 72. . 
Middletuwn, ( Con.) July 19, 1816. 


To the editors of the Mercantile Advertiser. 

1 send you for publication the copy of a lettet 
I received from the department of state, commu- 
nicating intelligence reecived from Tangicrs, 
respecting part of my late unfortuflate crew, left 
in slavery in Africa, to make kown to their friends 
the lively interest the government of a free count 
try feels in the distresses of their fellow citizens, 
and the steps that have been taken to accelerate 
their redemption. 

Penerated with deep distress, I send you also 
an ¢xtract of a letter 1 this day received from our 
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consul im Tangiers; giving further and 1 ous successes which the arms of the republic, un- 


melancholy intelligence. The hope that the sur- 
vivors will be speedily-restored to their liberty, 
their country, and their friends, is the only conso- 
lation this imparts. Death. has put an end to the 
hard sufferings of three out of twelve ofthe crew. 

I um, very respectfully, your most obedient andl 
humble servant, 

JAMES RILEY. 
, (copy. 
Department of Stute, June 2Ath, 1816. 

Dear Sir—We have just received a letter from 
Mr. Simpson, consul] at Tangiers dated 10th May, 
in which he says that Mr. Willshire had written 
him on the 13th of April, that he had received a 
note from William Porter, one of your crew, writ- 
ten at Widnoon, and information from a Moor, 
that three others of yourcrew had got to the 
same place. Mr. Willshire knows not how they 
had got there, or whether they had or had not 
changed masters; he had taken measures to con- 
vey information to Widnoon, that he would ran- 
som these men. Itis therefore to be hoped they 
will ultimately be restored to their country and 
their friends, more particularly as instructions 
have gone to Mr. Simpson, from this department, 
to puy what may be necessary to accomplish thet 
object. As {I have supposed this information 


would be satisfactory to you and to the families of 


the persons to whom it relates, I have hastened to 
communicate it to you. 

With respect, I am, dear sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) 

Capt. James Riley. 
Extract from Mr. Simpson’s letter, dated Tangiers, 
27th May, 1816. 

Dear Sir—This day month I had the satisfaction 
of writing to you in duplicate, by way of Gibral- 
far and Cadiz. Yesterday I received a letter from 
Mr. Willshire, dated at Mogudore, 12th of this 
month, informing me he had received a second 
note from Porter, but without any further intelli- 
gence of his former companions, save the unhap- 
py circumstance that two of them have paid the 
debt of nature; he does not mention when, where, 
or even their names. 


JOHN GRAHAM. 


Mr. Willshire has received a confirmation of 


there being four of the crew of the Commerce 
in the district of Widnoon, including Porter, as 
he states, are in fact all that remain. 

It does not appear whether it was your de- 
liverer who brought them up to Widnoon, but | 
should suppose it is, and that he does not fulfil 
his promise to you; as Mr. Willshire acquaints me 
150 dollars ransom was demanded foreach. This 
I have instantly determined to pay and set the 
unfortunate men at liberty, persuaded that the 
government will approve of my not waiting for 
instructions, at the imminent risque of the people’s 
lives. 

(Signed) JAMES SIMPSON. 

P.S. Mr. Willshire mentions that Archibald 
Robbins is one of the three he has heard of besides 
Porter. 





SOUTH-AMERICA. 


BULLETIN OF NEWS, 


The gazettes of Caraccas, inform of : the glori- 








der the con,mand of the renowned generals Zara- 
za and Cedeno, have obtained in the seige of La 
Puerta and the province of Guyana. Zeraza 
closely threatens already the capital of Venezuela, 
with a strong army, after having cleared all the 
plains of Calabozo and Barinas. Cedeno has en- 
tirely defeated and destroyed a Spanish division 
of 500 meri, which the governor of Guyana dared 
to present before the gallant and numerous army 
which there defends liberty. But it is not Vene- 
zucla alone that is the theatre of fortune and glo- 
ry—New Grenada also makes extraordinary ef- 
forts against the Spanish tyrants. 

The fate of general Morillo has equalled that 
ofthe governor of Guyana. The plains of Bogota, 
in the province of Cundinamarca, are the happy 
field aliotted to our vengeance, by Providence, by 
punishing the crimes of that army which styled 
itself the peace-maker of America; that great ar- 
my had been there annihilated, and its bloody and 
ferocious chief only escaped to testify to the Ame- 
rican valor; New Grenada has enjoyed peace af- 
ter this famous exploit. 

All these advantages over the enemy are exclu- 
sively owing to the courage and virtues inspired 
bya cause so holy as that which we defend. ’Till 
now our soldiers have fought without arms; 
heneceforward their victories will prove more de- 
cisive, their triumph more certain, and they will 
firmiy hold the positions which they may gain. 

Their gallantry will be upheld and aided by the 
arms and other immense military stores brought 
by the delivering expedition. Until now the ty- 
rants waged war only against flying partics 
which, acting independently, had no concentra- 
tion, energy, or combination; but in futyre they 
will have to fight against a strong and numerous 
army, under the command of a single chief, as 
much known and beloved by his troops and peo- 
ple, ashe is feared and respected by his adversa- 
ries. 

No sooner did the delivering expedition appear 
in Guira and this city, than the whole coast was 
abandoned by the enemy who are flying in every 
direction, and are entirely dismayed. 

Ilis exceilency major general James Marino an- 
nounces from Rio Caribbe, to the most excellent 
captain general the liberty of Jaguaraparo Guara- 
piche and other adjacent towns, the citizens of 
which eagerly press to enlistin the army, anxious 
to avenge the wrongs whieh their country has suf- 
fered. 

The newspapers from England and the United 
Statesof North America, announce a speedy rup- 
ture between the two maritime powers and Spain. 
The principal object of it is, without doubt, that 
of protecting us in our struggle, and giving us 
every kind of support. Our situation, of course, 
will have an infinite advantage over that of our 
enemies. All their ports will be blockaded by 
two powerful squadrons which are near at hand. 
Thus deprived of resources from the exterior, and 
the interior occupied by our forces, the destruc- 
tion of our enemy is inevitable. 

Curupo, June the 6th, 1816, and the 6th of the 
Republic. 


In the absence of his excellency the major gen- 
eral, 


.LOUIS DUCOUDRAY DE HOLSTEIN,: 
Second of the general staff. 
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{Translated for the Democratic Press.) 
AUGUSTIN GUSTAVUS VILLERET, 


Post Captain, and Major General in the Navy of 
Venczuela. 


To the officers, non-commissioned officers, sailors’ 
and volunteers of the delivering squadron of Ve- 
nezeula. 

Bevoyen Companions ! 

By order of their excellencies, the Captain 
General, and the Admiral of the Republic, in the 
name of the people of Venezuela, I have the 
honour of thanking you for the heroic conduct 
you have shown in sight of tie enemy’s vessels, 
and of transmitting to you the agreement* made 
in the Cayos of Hayti before our departure, in 
order that each of you may know the share he 
will be aliowed in the prizes which will be made 
upon the enemy in our invasion of the main 
coast. 

GALLANT ASSOCIATES !— 

Until now you have undergone fatigues and pri- 
vations; but the moment is near at hand wherein 
you will receive the reward of your noble enthu- 
siasm and undoubted courage. In a very short 
time you will enjoy the fruit of your labours. It 
remains Only for you to forbear some additional 
days of privation—the government is vigilant and 
active in procuring you all kind of provisions 
which our situation can afford. 

Be steady, my dear triends! and Jet us show 
to the universe, whose sight is upon us, that we 
are worthy of being numbered among the benc- 
factors of humanity, by delivering two millions of 
souls from the oppression of a tyrannical and bar- 
barous government. 

Already the inhabitants of Margarita pray the 
Almighty for the success of our undertaking, and 
pour upon us their blessings, in beholding an- 
chored in this post those vessels which lave 
eaused them so mich distress. 

Port of Juan-Griego, May 14, 1816. 

AUGUSTIN GUSTAVUS VILLERET. 

* This agreement was entered into at Cayos (Hayti) on the 9th 
February, 1816, between John Marimon, conmissioner of the Ge- 
neral Government of the Union, and Simon Bolivar, Captain Gu- 


neral of the Armies of the Union and Venezula—which being of a 
Mature winteresting, is not thought worth translating.—Tyone. 





BULLETIN 

Of the Delivering Army of Veneuzeula.—No. 1. 

When the unfortunate fall of Carthagena led 
vu tyrants to the belief that the contest with the 
defenders of the independence of South America 
was over, the flame of liberty was seen, with joy, 
to continue and burn bright in the island of Mar- 
garita. 

The scattered remaining forces of Venezuela 
and Carthagena rallied in the city of Cayos, re- 
public of Hayti, and Simon Bolivar, Captain Ge- 
neral of the Armies of New Granada and Vene- 
zuela, conceived the grand project of relieving 
that island, and clearing the whole extent of Ve 
nezuela.—The generous sentiments of Capt. Louis 
Brion, commander in chief of the navy, contri- 
buted to smooth all difficulties—and on the 31st 
of March the independent squadron. under his 
command set sail. 

After a very prosperous navigation, we got, on 
the Ist of May, in sight of the island of Testigos, 
at 6 P. M. of the same day found ourselves at the 
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distance of 8 leagues W; the squadren-then: lay 
too, waiting for the morning of the following day. 

As soon as day light appeared, the squadron 
steered to the west, and at 7 A. M, the islands of 
Frayles and the heights of Margarita, came. in 
sight—At 9 the watch sang out, “ an enemy’s sail 
to the west !”? she cume fromunder the land on the 
larboard tack, and was found to be a large. topsail 
schooner.—Soon after an enemy’s brig came in 
sight on the same tuck as the schr. close to the 
wind—when the commander made signals for our 
squadron to follow said vessels, to cut them off 
the land and ascertain the soundings of the har- 
bor from which they sailed. 

This being done, the line of battle was formed— 
and, nailing the national colors to the main mast, 
the commander’s ship made for the brig and the 
schooner, which perceiving the chase, set all sails 
they could muster, running to the N. W. The 
schooner’s suiling being superior to that of the 
brig, attempted to keep closer.to the wind, when 
the commander ordered the schooners General 
Marino, Jupiter and Council, to give her chase; 
and the remaining vessels to follow the wake of 
the commander upon the brig. 

At 11 A. M. having come within musket shot 
the commander ordered the schooner Constitution 
to attack the brig on the sturboard, while she o- 
pened her broadside on the larboard of the. brig 
which actively returned the fire with her great 
vuns and musketry 

The schooner Constitution directmg her fire 
on the starboard raked the brig, and as soon as 
they ciosed, the fire of our infantry and artillery 
played uponand dismantled her, she made an ob- 
stinate resistance. At this epochthe commander 
of the navy was wounded, and the post captain 
Renato Beluch took the command of the leading 
ship and of the squadron, und with a terrible fire 
bourded the enemy, whose efforts to repulse the 
assailants proved without effect, when our gallant 
seamen having taken possession of the quarter 
deck, drove the enemy down the hold, and struck 
the Spanish colors. ‘The captein of said vessel was 
found dead in the cabin, as well as the lieutenant 
and surgeon; and upon deck and in the lold 42 
dead and 51 wounded; many others were drowi- 
ed, haVing jumped into the sea. 

The brig is called the Jntrepid, mounting 14 
eight pounders, among which are six long brass 
ones, manned with 140 men, commanded. by the 
Lieut. of frigate Don Raphael La Eglesia. 

At 5 P. M. after some firing on both sides, the 
schooner struck to the General Marino, and her 
captain was found severely wounded with sixteen 
of the crew, #ome dead and wounded. She is the 
war schr. called the ita, mounting ove 18, pound- 
er on a pivot, two 24 pound carronades and two 
double fortified eight’s with 90 men-—her captain 
the second lieutenant of frigate Don Mathew 
Ocampo. ; 

On our side we had only 7 dead, (among whom 
was the brave navy officer Barthelemy) and 8 
wounded, alt on board the commanding ship— 
and two slightly wounded on board the Genetai 
Murino, Yi 

The commanding general of the navy and the 
post captain Renato Beluch behaved in the action 
of this day with that bravery and skill which 
was justly expected from their courage and ex- 
perience ; wherefore the captain’ general being 


highly satisfied, immediately. raised the formersto 
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the rank of Admiral and the latte? to that of Cap- 
tain of a first rate man of war. 

The captains, officers and crews of the vessels 
engaged therein, did their duty with full satisfic- 
tion, and the others remained with the regret of 
having no enemy to fight with. 

Our operations of this day, have raised the 
blockade on the north side of the island, by hay- 
ing captured the forces that maintained it, and 
the same would have been the case with any other 
that might have made their appearance ; we would 
have from that moment established our commu- 
nication with the heroic island of Margarita, if 
night coming on, our commanding general pro 
tem. had not been obliged to lay to until the fol- 
lowing morning, when we effected it at 80’clock. 

General quarters at the Town of Norte in the 

Island of Margarita, May the 3d, 1816. 


JAMES MARINO, Maj. Gen. 


From Bailio’s Gazette, published at, Marguerita in 
May last. 


Intercepted documents from the Spanish general 
of Caracas, and the governor of the Island of 
Marguerita. 


Dispatch from captain general Moxo, to gen, Ur- 
reiztieta. 


In consepuence of the information I have re- 
ceived from the governor of Cumana, I send you 
all the assistance I have within my reach, which 
consists of one company of the crown battalion, 
in very good condition, and commanded by an 
excellent officer. 

Idirect you to set aside all humane consider- 
ations (1.) All the insurgents and those who fol- 
low them, bearing arms or unarmed; those who 
have assisted or now assist them; in short, all who 
have taken part in the crisis in which that island 
is placed must be shot without remission, with- 
out any formal process (2) and only by verbal 
adjudication of three officers. 

There shall not remain in that island any other 
horses or mules, than such as are necessary tor 
the service of the dragoons and officers of infant- 
ry: and you will send the remainder to the go- 
vernor of Cumana, without allowing one te re- 
main with any individual in that island (3.) 

As soon as tranquillity is re-established, you 
will send back to me the company I have placed 
under your command, as I am threatened on all 
sides, and am in the greatest want of their co-ope- 
ration. 

We need not be dismayed—valor has always 
triumphed over numbers ;. and if, as I believe it 
tobe the case, the squadron of dragoons is in ac- 
tion, they will suffice to exterminate the miscre- 
ants who still wish to plant their boncs in this 
island. 

L repeat to you my charge of activity, and that 
from being inexorable (4) you may announce to 
me the entire subjection of that band of rogues, 
who have so much abused our national goodness 
and clemency (5.) 


May God preserve you many years. 
Caracus, 22d Nov. 1815. 
SALVADOR DE MOXO, 
Capt. Gen. ad interim. 
To don Joaquin Utreiztieta. 
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Another; from governor Urreiztieta, to captain 
Garrigo. 

You will remain in your post until capt. Joa- 
quin Somosa with 40 men shall reach it—Imme- 
diately on their arrival you will march to the 
northward, and by all means take that post, ac- 
quainting me with every occurrence. 

You will not give quarter to any person (6) and 
you will allow pillage (7) to the troops as soon 
us they arrive. If you think the enemy is weak, 
you will continue your march to San Juan; but of 
this, you will inform me; when you arrive to the 
northward. You will burn the town of San Juan 
and retire when every thing is quiet (8.) The 
city of the North shall also be burnt (9) when you 
return from San Juan. 

Use all the means you may deem expedient to 
establish the good char..cter of the corps. (10) 

God preserve you many vears. 4 

City of Marguerita, 17th Nov. 1815. 

JOAQUIN URREIZTIETA. 

Captain Don Juan Garrigo. 

NOTES. 
} (1) This advice is useless, as no Spaniard has 
possessed humane consideration. 

(2) This is the penal code the Spaniards have 
observed towards the Americans from the con- 
quest to the present day. 

(S) Such vexations have not been witnessed in 
the history of any nation. 

(4) Mr. Moxo forgets he is writing to Mr. Ur- 
reizticta, aS he directs him to be what he is too 
much already, as will be seen by his orders a- 
guinst the North City given by anticipation. 

(5) Clemency! Spanish clemency !!!—No Spa- 
‘nish heart has experienced that generous senti- 
ment. 

(6) And it will then be asked, who makes war 
Without giving quarter, the Patriots or Spaniards ¢ 
The refusing quarter to persons of every descrip- 
tion, has only hitherto been practised by the 
Spaniards in America, where they butchered fif- 
teen millions of Indians, and now they have sucri- 
ificed above three millions of their own sons. 

(7) Pillaging is « very ancient practice of the 
Spaniards '—What necessity is there to permit it ? 

(8) This is the tranquillity the Spaniards wish 
America to enjoy; who will then set fire to the 
city and murder the inhabitants ? 

(9) What a gratification! to conquer ashes. 

(10) In truth, he preserved the character of 
the corps, allowing himself to be beaten, as usual ; 
and he could not but preserve those of incendia- 
ries, assassins, and thieves, which they have so 
much merited. 





—— 
EDUCATION. 


Letter from Dr. E. Smith, professor of chymestry, 
in the South Carolina college, to chancellor De- 
sauseure. 


Dear Sir—In compliance with your request I 
reviewed, in October, 1815, the chemical experi- 
ments made in the preceding August, by gen. 
Davie and yourself, upon the waterof the warm 
springs upon the French broad river, in Buncombe 
county, N. C. in order to ascertain their nature 
and composition. The bottle of water which was 
brought by you from these springs was also sub- 
mitted to sundry experiments by Dr. Davis and... 








J myself, in the college laboratory. The resuk 
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ing observations and inferences, together with 
some incidental remarks, I have now the pleasure 
of communicating to you. 

After our processes were completed it was 
found, upon examination, that where your expe- 
ri;ients and ours were similar, the indications 
werenot always the same. I proceed to notice 
first, their agreement, and then their difference. 
From both sets of experiments it appears that 
prussiate of pot-ash, and tincture of gulls did not 
discover the presence of any jron—that muriate 
of barytis occasioned a milky cloud, thereby in- 
dicating the presence of sulphuric acid ; that sul- 
phuric acid produced no effervescence, shewing 
that there was no carbonic acid present, either 
uncombined or united with alkalis or earths—that 
a solution of soap in alcohol produced a blue, 
milky appearance, indicuting the water to be 
hard, 2d. In our experiments lime water produc- 
ed nochange of color—but in yours there was a 
small white precipitate, after the mixture had stood 
for 24 hours, thereby indicating the presence of car- 
bonic acid—but as this pecipitation did not t..ke 
place until after such a length of time, it 1s most 
probeble that the carbonic acid, was derived from 
the atmosphere, as it is well known that limewater 
will attract it from this source. Oxatic Acid, in 
eur experiments, produced no effect: but in 
yours aconsiderable white precipitate, indicating 
the presence of lime—and as this result was the 
same, after boiling the water, the ime cannot be 
combined with carbonic acid. Acetate of lead 
in our experiments, produced a brownish, black 
color, which soon formed a deposit, and indicated 
the presence of sulphurated hydrogen In vour 
experiments it produced a whitish milky appear- 
ance, from whence it may be inferred that sul- 

huric acid was present; for although this test 
ikewise shews carbonic acid, yet as the resul 
was the same after boiling the w:ter, the acid 
could not be the carbonic, as this acid is alwavs 
expelled by boiling. Ammonia, or the volatile 
alkali, in our experiments, produced no effect, but 
in yours it occasioned a pure, white and tasteless 
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precipitate, which indicates magnesia; but the 
carbonate of Ammonia, which we did not try, 
produced the same precipitation, that this tes‘ 
does not separate magnesia from its combination: | 

From experiments made by you «lone, it appears |: 
that the sulphate of iron indicated the presence of || 
oxygen gas—and that the addition of nitric «cid oc- 
casioned a blueish white prec:pitation, but this 
might have been lime separaied from its combina- 
tion with sulphuric acid by the addition of a great- 
er quantity of the nitre. 

The results of certain additional experiments 
made by us were as follows: The usual tests for 
acids and alkalis produced no effect—and there 
fore there could be no uncombined acid or alkali. 

Muriate of Lime had no effect, manifesting that 
there were no alkaline carbonates present. Pure 
silver was instantly blackened by immersion in the 
water, shewing sulphurretted hydrogen. The 
same inference resulted from the nitrate of silver 
which occasioned a brownish black color. Nitrous 
acid (fuming) diminished the disagreeable smell of 
the water, and thereby also evinced the presence of 
sulphurretted hydrogen. 

With regard to the sensible qualities, the water 
appeared to us to have a manifestly disagreeable 
smell, but nothing peculiar in its taste. 

By your thermometer its temperatute appears 4 
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to be 104 of Fahrenheit. Weare desirous to make - 
an analysis of this water by evaporation, that we < 
might ascertain more accurately its fixed ingredi- 
ents and with this view we evaporated sixte 
ounces of the water, and obtained a dark white 
residium of four grains, but we found this quami 
too small to afford us any satisfactory information. 
Upon the preceding statement I would now re- 
mark that an accurate chemical analysis of mineral 
waters can be made only at the springs, for reasons 


well known to chemists; and consequently that 


our analysis must be imperfect. From both sets of « 


experiments, however, I am induced to conclude 
that this mineral wacer is impregnated with sul- 
phurretted hydrogen gas, and sulphate of lime; and 
thai these foreign ingredients, together with its in- 
creased temperature, make it salutary on certain 
diseases.—Your journal states “that you found 
many persons relieved from billious affections anc 
severe bill:ous colics by the use of the waters in 
drinking and bathing.”—In confirmation of this I 


may observe, that Saunders, in his treatise on mine~ ’ 


ral waters, observes that the celebrated Harrogate 
waters in England, which are strongly impregnated 
with sulphirretted Hydrogen, * are used in a num- 
ber of disorders of the alimentary canal, from the 
stomach to the intestines and in the derangements 


of the billiovs secretions, which so often produce’ 


these complaints—and that for the cure of a num- 
ber of cuiancous disorders, the sulphurous waters 
of Harrogate have acquired a high celibrity ” He 
also observes that the cold sulphurous waters are 
not so efficacious as the warm, and that therefore 
the Harrogate water which is cold, is not so 
useful as the hot sulphurous waters of Aix la Cha- 
pelle; with respect to these last, he states their 
temperature to be from 116 to 132 degrees, and 
observes “these thermal waters are much resort- 
ed to on the continent for a variety of complaints. 
They are found essentially serviceable in the nu- 
merous symptoms of disorders in the stomach and 
biliary organs, that follow a life of high imdul- 
gence in tue luxuries of the table’—The chemical 
analysis of these waters shews that they contain 4 
jurge quantity of sulphurretted hydrogen, and smali 
pot.ons of carbonated lime, common salt, and car- 
bonated soda. From their analogy to these cele- 
brated waters we may infer that the mineral springs 
on French Broad river may prove beneficial to ma- 
av eases of disease and deserve to be more frequent- 


, ed than they are. . 


It may not be uninteresting to make some enqui- 
ry into the cause of the increased temperature of 
certain minefal waters—There is no visible mode 
of .ccounting for it; but there must certainly be 
some mnysterious process of combustion, in the bow- 
els of the earth in the vicinity of these springs, by 
which an uniform and unceasing elevation of 
temper. ture is maintained. It is doubtful whe- 
ther this cause is always the same, because we 
find hot springs of a very dissimilar nature; and 
it is well known that they are not very com. 
mon. Dr. Saunders asserts that the Bath hot 
springs are the only natural waters in the king- 
dom of Great Britain, that are at all hot to the 
touch, and their greatest temperature is 116 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. The celebrated Klaproth af- 
firms that the greatest heat of the mineral springs 
at Carlsbah in Bohemia, is 165 degrees; and it 
may not be unacéeptable to quote his reasonings 
respecting the cause of this increased heat. | 

“The cause which producés the -heat'in the 
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springs of Carlsbad is variously stated by philoso- 
phers. The opinion of a great fire, supposed to 
exist inthe centre of the globe, to which, formerly, 
all the great phenomena in the subterraneous labo- 
ratory of nature, and hence also the generation of 
hot mineral springs have been ascribed, has at pre- 
sent scarcely any supporter; others would account 
for that cause by the volcanoes which are said to 
have once existed in that country, and though burn- 
ed out on the surface, are not yet perfectly extin- 

ished beneath. But this, likewise, is an ill 
ounded hypothesis; as neither a true crater, nor 
what might have once been the fire gulph of a vol- 
cano, nor any undoubted lavas and other matters 
ejected from it can be found there. 

“Those naturalists seem to come nearer to 
truth, who trace the efficient causes of heat in 
these springs from ignited sulphur pyrites; and 
indeed it cannot be dénied that pyrites act their 
part in this case. For the stratum of pyrites, 
which is only a few miles distant from Carlsbad, 
and from which the sulphur and vitriol works at 
Altsaltel are plentifully provided with that crude 
material; besides, the silicous ingredient dissem- 
inated in the stony mixture of that stratum, under 
which, according to all indications, that subterra- 
neous laboratory lies where nature prepares the 
mineral water; and lastly, those constituent parts 
of these mineral springs; the origin of which we 
catmot explain from other substances besides from 
sulphur-pyrites : all thesecircumstances coincide to 
give weight to that opinion. 

* Yet, on a maturer consideration, it will soon 
be evident, that the dissolved pyrites could not 
alone afford that quantity of caloric, which has 
heated the springs at Carlsbad, for several centu- 
ries past, to this day, with unabated force; but 
on the contrary, that to the production and pre- 
servation of natural hot springs in general, anoth- 
er combustible matter is required from which the 
subterraneous fire receives its food. And thus 
it will be obvious that this fuel can be nothing 
else but mineral coal, that remainder of vegeta- 
ble fragments of the ancient world, locked up in 
the bosom of the caurth, which provident nature has 
wisely reserved. , 

When a subterraneous store of mineral coal, 
stich as occur in various places in strata, of an 
enormous tltickness, has been once set on fire by 
ignited pyrites or other causes (as may easily 
happen, especially where the stratum comes out 
near to the day,) the inflammation will then 
spread throughout the whole remaining mass with 
a quicker or slower progress—a spontancous ex- 
tinction and complete refrigeration can certainly 
not be very soon expected in that case; for the 
larger the bulk of a burning body is, the longer 
will the heat excited by it continue. If, besides, 
it is considered, that this immense mass may 
possibly be enclosed by walls of rocks, impene- 
trable, and little capable of conducting heat, at 
the same time that the air finds access to it in 
but a very small degree; it is then easy to con- 
ceive thatages must pass before the Caloric, dis- 
engaged from such an immense mass, can be fixed 
again and brought to a state of equilibrium with 
the whole.” 

If this reasoning be well founded, it is not im- 
probable that future researches may discover, in 
the neighborhood of the French Uroad river, large 
beds of sulphur pyrites and mincral coal, from 
which subterrancous treasures large quantities of 
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sulphur, copperas, &c.. may be obtained. Indeed 
we must admit the existence of sulphur beds in 
the vicinity of the warm springs, in order to ac- 
count for the presence of sulphurretted bydrogen 
and sulphuric acid in those waters. The heat of 
the subterranean fire Would cause a portion of the 
sulphur to combine with oxygen and constitute 
sulphuric acid, which passing through the beds 
of limestone, abundant in that country, would 
dissolve and unite with a portion of the lime, and 
thus form sulphate of lime or selenite, while an- 
other portion of sulphur, uniting with hydrogen, 
would constitute sulphurretted hydrogen, and this 
would be absorbed by the water and impart to 
it that peculiar odour, which is so sensibly per- 
ceived. 

If my imperfect observations should induce 
some experienced chemist and minerologist, who 
has the leisure and convenience, to visit this natu- 
ral curiosity and make a complete analysis of the 
water as well as an accurate investigation of 
the surrounding country, I. shall think that I 
have rendered a service to the cause of science. 

With much respect, 1 am yours truly, 

EDWARD D. SMITII 

July 17, 1816. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
ON THE USES OF PLATINA. 
Remarks on the uses to which evatixais applicable 
in the various arts. 
[ Communicated for the Portico.] 


Pratixna was formerly procured at Choco, a 
province in Spanish America, and was called Juan 
blanca, or white gold, and Planting del pinto, little 
silver of pinto. 

It was believed that Platina was unknown in 
Europe until the publication of Don Antonio de 
Ulloa’s voysge, printed in the year 1748. But it 
is mentioned by Scaliger, in a book printed at 
Frankfort, in the year 1601, as being found at Hon- 
duras, a district between Mexico and Darien. 
Since that period, we believe, it has been found 
at several other places in South America, and has 
become an article of considerable importance in 
commerce. 

On the first introduction of this metal into Eu- 
rope, much difficulty was experienced, and great 
labor and expense were incurred, in the various 
attempts that were made to reduce it to a state in 
which it could be rendered subservient to the pur- 
poses of the arts. 

The celebrated Turgot, so eminent for the ser- 
vices which he has rendered to science, conceiv- 
ing that it would be of the utmost importance to 
the arts as well as to sciences, interested himself 
in obtaining, through the agency of M. Dombei, 
(a celebrated botanist, employed for the purpose) 
as much Platina, at least, as would be useful to 
the men of science in their researches. He fore- 
saw the immense value of a metal indestructible in 
its nature, in the construction of various instru- 
ments, used in astronomy, navigation, &c. 

Among those who were engaged in this import- 
ant pursuit, Theodore Scheffer was, perhaps, the 
first who was able to reduce to a state of fusion 
that metal which Scaliger tells us was “never yet 
brought to a state of fusion by fire, or by any of 
the arts employed by the Spaniards.” His expe® 
riments were published in the memoirs of the Swe. 
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dish Academy, forthe year 1751. The fusion was 
accomplished by means of Arsenic. Tillet and 
Sickengen were likewise engaged in researches 
on this subject; the latter of whom added much, 
by his labors, to the knowledge already acquired. 
He communicated the result of his discoveries to 
Alexis Rochon, Director of the Marine Observa- 
tory at Brest; who, by his further labors, was 
enabled to apply it to the important purpose of 
facilitating various pursuits in science, such as 
constructing the specula for telescopes, sextants, 
and other instruments used in determining the 
longitude at sea, &c. } 

The hitherto difficult and tedious method of 
reducing Platina to a manageable state ; and the 
immense advantages which it promised to the arts 
as well as science, together with the exorbitant 
price at which it was sold, (being the same asthat 
of gold) induced a great number of scientific cha- 
racters to engage in laborious researches, with a 
view not only to become better acquainted with 
its attributes, but to simplify and facilitate, if 
possible, the means of overcoming it. 

In the Philosophical Magazine for February 
1800, there is a paper, by Mr. Richard Knight, 
Member of the British Mineralogical Society, on 
the process of rendering Platina malleable; from 
which we extract the following: “ ‘To a given 
quantity of crude platina, I add fifteen times its 
weight of nitric muriatic acid (composed of equal 
parts of nitric and muriatic acids) in a tubulated 
glass retort, with a tubulated receiver adapted to 
it. Jtis then boiled by means of an Argrand’s 
lamp, till the acid has assumed a deep saffron co- 
jor: it is then poured off; and if any platina re- 
muins undissolved, more acid is added, and it is 
agvin boiled until the whole is taken up. The 


liguor, being suffered to rest till quite clear, is} 


again decanted: a solution of sal ammoniac is 
then added, by litttle and little, till it no longer 
gives a cloudiness. By this means the platina is 
thrown down in the form of a lemon coloured 
precipitate, which having subsided, the liquor is 
poured off, and the precipitate repeatedly washi- 
ed with distilled water till it ceases to give anacid 
taste: (too much water is injurious, the precipi- 
tate being in a certain degree soluble in that 
liquid :) the water is then poured off, and the 
precipitate evaporated to dryness. 

** So far my process is ina great measure simi- 
lar to that which some others have also followed; 
but my method of managing the subsequent, and 
which are indeed the principal manipulations, will 
be found to possess many advantages over any 
that has yet been made public. The best process 
hitherto followed, has been to give the precipitate 
a white heat in a crucible, which in some measure 
agglutinates the particles; and there to throw 
the mass into a red hot mortar, or any similar im- 
plement, and endeavor to unite them by using a 
pestle or stamper. But the mass is so spongy 
that it is hardly possible to get a single stroke ap- 
plied to it before the welding heat is gone ; and 
though by peculiar dexterity and address, some 
have in this way succeeded, it has been found to 
require such innumerable heatings and hammer- 
ings, that most of those who have attempted it, 
have either failed entirely, or given it up as being 
too laborious and expensive. I have succeeded 
in obviating all these difficulties, by adopting the 
ee simple, easy, and expeditious me- 
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“A strong, hollow, inverted cone of crucible 
earth being procured, with a corresponding stop- 
per to fit it, made of the same materials, the 
point of the latter is cut off about three-fourths 
trom the base. The platina, now in the state of a 
light yellow powder, is pressed tight into the 
cone, and a cover being fixed slightly on, it is 
placed in an air furnace; and the fre raised gra- 
dually to a strong white heat. In the mean time 
the conical stopper, fixed in a pair of. iron tongs 
suitable for the purpose is brought to a red, or to. 
a bright redheat. The cover being then removed 
from the cone, the tongs with the boi stopper 
is introduced through a hole in the cover of the 
furnace, and pressed at first gently on the pla- 
tina, at this time in astate nearly as soft as dough, 
till it at length acquire a more solid consistence. 
It is then repeatedly struck with the stopper, as 
hard as the nature of the materials will admit, till 
it appears to receive no further impression, The 
cone is then removed frem the furnace, and being 
struck lightly with a hammer, the platina falls 
out in a metallic button, from which state it may 
be drawn, by repeatedly heating and gently ham- 
mering, into a bar fit for slatting, drawing into 
wire, planishing, &c. 

“Besides the comparative facility of this pro- 
cess, it has the farther advantage of rendering the 
platina much purer when red hot iron is obliged 
to be had recourse to: for platina, when of a white 
heat, has a strong affinity for iron, and with what-, 
ever care it may have been previously separated 
from that metal, will be found to have taken upa 
portion of it, when it is employed of a red heat, 
to serve to unite the particles of the platina. To 
the superior purity of platina, rendered mallea- 
ble by the process before described, I attribute 
the greater specific gravity of that which I find it 
to possess than that proposed by other methods, 
Having taken the special gravity of about ten 
penny weights of it, which f had previously pass 
ed repeatedly through a slatting mill, I found it to 
be 22, 26.” 

Another method of rendering platina malleable, 
was discovered by Count Apollos Moussin Poush- 
kin, and published in Nicholson’s Journal for Oc- 
tober, eighteen hundred and four. But as it was 
not so simple nor so effectual as that just des- 
cribed, it will be unnecessary to take notice of it, 

A latter method and one which is now gene- 
rally practised, was invented by Mr. T. Cock. 
The platina is dissolved in the nitro muriatic acid, 
as by Mr. Knight, and the liquor filtered through 
clean white sand. The solution is then decom- 
posed by sal ammoniac, and the precipitate col- 
lected, well wasied and dried. The precipitate 
thus prepared is exposed in proper vessels, to a 
low red heat until the platina assumes its metal- 
lic state, becoming a spungy mass of grey colour. | 
** About half an ounce of the platina, in this state 
is to be put into a strong iron mould about two 
and a half inches long by one and a quarter wide, ' 
and is to be compressed as forcibly as possible, 
by striking with a mallet upon a wooden pestle, 
cut so as accurately to fit the mould ; another half 
ounce is then added, and treated in the same man- 
ner, and so on until 6 ounces have been forced 
into the mould; a loose iron cover, just capable 
of sliding down the mould, is then laid upon the 
platina, and by means of a screw press almost 
every particle of air is forced out. This is a part 
of the process that requires especial care, for if 
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any material quantity of air is left in the mass, 
the bar into which it is formed is very apt in the 


gubsequent operations, to scale and be full of 


tlaws.— i 

The pressure being duly made, the mould is 
to be taken to pieces and the platina will be 
found in the form of a dense compact paraleilo- 

epid. It is now to be placed inacharcoal forge 
ire, and heated to the most intense white heat, 
in order completely to drive off the remaining 
ammoniacal muriate ; this being done, it is to be 
~ quickly placed on aclear bright anvii, and gently 
hammered in every direction by a clean hammer 
This to be repeated several times, at the end of 
which the mass will be perfectly compact, and 
fit to be laminated or wrought in any other man- 
ner that the artist chooses. It is to be observed, 
that while the platina is heating it must be loose 
‘in the fire, for if it were held by the tongs, they 
would infallibly become wedded to the platina, 
and thus greatly damage it. By the time that the 
platina is thus drawn down to a compact bar, it 
will be covered by a somewhat reddish semivitre- 
ous crust, proceeding chiefly from particles of the 
ashes, melted down upon it, and extended over 
its surface by the hammer. To remove this, the 
bar, being made red hot, is to be sprinkled over 
with pulverized glass of borax, and then kept for 
a few minutes at a white heat; when moderately 
‘cool, it is to be plunged into dilute muriatic acid, 
by which the borax and other vitreous matter will 
be dissolved, leaving the platina with a perfectly 
clear white surface.” 

Such is the labor, and such are the processes, 
of rendering this invaluable metal subservient to 
the purposes of the arts. It is now used in avari- 
ety of cases, in which it was formerly necessary 
to use the gold. It has been used by Mr. Robing 
in watchmaking; and M. Cotteau, an ingenious 
enamelier, did not hesitate to give ita preference 
to ali other metals in his line. Deslandes, like- 
wise applied it to the purpose of forming cruci- 
bles for the fabrication of flint glass; and it is 
now almost universally used, instead of gold, for 
the bushing of guns, as being much harder, and 
Jess liable to be affected by the action of the pow- 
der. Much yet remains to be known concerning 
this metal whose utility might, no doubt, be ren- 
dered much more extensive than at present— 
‘It is only by continued researches and repeated 
experiments that we can arrive at a proper esti- 
mate of its importance. 


. . 


—n eo 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

We congratulate the friends of science (says a 
correspondent) on the prospects which now ex- 
ist of a full developement of the natural history 
of thenorthern and western sections of this state. 
The vegetables, animals, and minerals of this im- 
portant portion of the United States, have never 
been fully explored by the scientific eye of inves- 
tigation, and it is fully believed that 4 great addi- 
tion will be made to the stock of useful infor- 
mation whenever this desideratum is supplied.— 
It is understood Mr. Rafinisque, a naturalist of 
great celebrity, isnow on a tour for this purpose ; 
and also Maclure, the distinguished geneologist, 
attended by a noted French savans. In addition 
tothis, we have pleasure in stating, that col. Garin, 
the engineer employed on the northern canal, 
his surveyor, and two others of the gentlemen 
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employed in that impoftant business, are pro- 
foundly skilled in geology, mineralogy, botany, 
zoology and chemistry. The president of the 
literary and philosophical society, with his usual 
ardor in the cause of science and humanity, has 
exerted himself to promote the objects of those 
gentlemen. We consider it our duty to announce 
these facts, under a full persuasion, that a knowl- 
edge of them will ensure the cordial encourage- 
ment and suppout of all our intelligent and enter- 
prizing fellow-citizens. 
{Albany Register, July 23. 


— + eo 


Communicated for the National Advocate 
Extract of a letter from an American gentleman in 
Europe, to his friend at New-York, dated 


**Epinnunca, April 5th, 1816.” 


You must excuse me, for being a little more 
terse in my style than usual; for really it is im- 
possible for any man, when he comes to breathe 
the air of this critical city, to avoid being very 
careful as tothe words and phrases he employs in 
writing; even though they are not intended for 
the publiceye. A walkthrough some of the prin- 
cipal streets, is, in fact, enough to put you on your 
guard with respect to slips of the pen.—In the 
windows of every bookseller’s shop, are to be seen, 
in large staring capitals, “ Critical Reviews”— 
“ Dispassionate Examinations” —“ Rapid Inquires” 
—€c. &c. ull tending to forewarn the speetator 
against tle danger of submitting his thoughts in 
public—without first muking his peace with the 
club of gentlemen who conduct the “Edinburgh 
Review.” Under their wing he may pronounce 
himsclf safe; for let any other tribe of critics say 
what they please, these veteran manglers will be 
sure to carry him through in triumph. 

While upon the subject of critics, (and a tick- 
lish one it is, I assure you) I cannot forbear mak- 
ing one or two remarks upon the shyness of this 
Review at present, whenever it comes to speak of 
any thing touching America, or the free govern- 
ment under which the people there, have the hap- 
piness tolive. You well know, that this work has 
ulways been a great favourite with the American 
public, chiefly for the laudable impartiality which 
it displayed on the subject of our neutral rights, 
previous to the late war.—On this important ques- 
tion, it evinced a boldness and uprightness which 
did great credit to its conductors, and invariably 
stood forth the able champion of our commercial 
privileges against even the indiscriminate condem- 
nations of Sir W. Scott. But, sinc ewe have so com- 
pletely vindicated these privileges by force of 
arms, and taught the haughty minions of John 
3ull, that our ships are not to be condemned up- 
on frivolous pretences, and our seamen impressed 
without any regard to their national rights ; these 
singular critics appear to have changed their 
tone, and to act rather ina sly and opposite way te 
what they formerly did. They now seem to be de- 
sirous of dropping Amcrica altogether, and, on 
every occasion, betray such a forced delicacy to- 
wards us and our government, that I cannot help 
suspecting their brains to have been turned by 
the great and boasted English Bugbear, Waterlao. 
This word—This everlasting Waterloo—resounds 
through every corner of the island; men, women, 


and children—even the bulls go roaring about 








magpie but hails you with “ Waterloo.” 


Perhaps they had not sufficient firmness to stem 
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the fields, Waterloo! Waterloo!! Not a parrot or 


The boys call their dogs | 

The colliers call their sloops 

The poets call their poems 

The weavers Weave 

The huntsmen name their horses 

The shoemaker calls his shoes 
In a word, there is hardly any thing in or about 
this half-mad kingdom of Geo: Guelph, that does 
not bear the name or the mark of Waterloo.—It is 
the first word which an Englishman speaks in the 
morning, and, at night, when he says his prayers, 
he ejaculates Waterloo for ‘Amen. All this, to an 
American, but helps to prove what a silly and be- 
sotted people the English are, and how extensive- 
ly the seeds of corruption are sown. It is well 
known, that Bonaparte gained more than a dozen 
battles equally obstinate as that which has driven 
the English and Scotch fuirly mad; and, more- 
over, that there never was a victory like that of 
N. Orleans obtained in any quarter of the globe— 
yet the French, with all their characteristic vanity, 
never made such a parade about the whole mass 
of their surprising conquests, as the English have 
about Waterloo; nor have the Americans said or 
done one nineticth part, about the incomparable 
battle of General Jackson, of that which crazy 
Jobn Bull has suid and done about Waterloo. 

But to return to the critics:—As I said above, 
there seems to be very good reason to think, that, 
like Walter Scott, the conductors of the Edin- 
burgh Review have had their brains turned by the 
battle of Waterloo and the surrender of Bonaparte. 


Waterloo, 
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the tide of public opinion, which, in this country, 
since that battle, has run very strongly the king- 
way. At any rate, I am bold to say, that in one 
of the later numbers of their Review, there is an 
evident leaning against the United States, couch- 
ed in rather ambiguous terms. Even in the case 
of Sir N. Wraxall, where there was not the slight- 
est reason to throw out a malicious insinuation 
against any part of America, (least of all against 
the city of Washington) one of these gentlemen 
presumes to say, that he has animadverted upon 
Wraxall’s book with the more sternness, because 
it may “hereafter be dragged out of the forgot- 
ten eorner of an old library at Paris or Washing- 
ton, to furnish a pretended proof of English base- 
ness and venality.”—Well done, critic. And you 
are the same person, and belong to the same club 
of “ gentlemen reviewers,” who in various parts of 
that work in which your labours are recorded, 
have furnished the most ample proof of “ English | 
baseness and venality” in the undisguised descrip- 
tions you have given of the “ doreughmongering 
system / !”? Really the Americans have no need of 
turning to the volumes of Sir N. Wraxall for proofs 
of “English baseness and venality.” They have 
only to recall the scenes which were exhibited 
at Washington, and on the borders of the Chesa- 
peake, during the late war; or, if that should not 
suffice, a perusal of the celebrated “ Exposition,” 
published at Washington in 1815, will, at once, 
set their minds at rest upon the subject. But mark 
the inconsistency of this Review. In almost eve- 
ry number published previous to the restoration 
of Louis the 18th, it has not ceased to depict, in 
the most striking colors, the “ baseness and vena- 
lity” of the “ Boroughmongering system,” and be- 
sought the Americans as well as all others, to bes 
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lieve in this ‘ baseness.and vanality ;"? but now, 
when the brains of its conductors have been turn- 
ed by the battle of Waterloo, it faces about and 
inveighs most bitterly against the work of Sir N. 
Wrawall, because it may be brought forward as a 
“ pretended proof” of that very “ English. basc- 
ness and venality” which the Review iteelf has 
long since taught us to believe in. 

Be these things, however, as they may, I must 
now endeavour to bring my remarks to a close, 
by giving you an account of a recent visit I paid 
to the celebrated head critic, or, as Cobbet, would. 
callhim, the whipper-in of the writers who sup- 
ply the articles for this Review. Not being an 
author myself, I choose for the companion of my 
visit an honest gentleman, of moderate talents, 
whose whole life had been devoted to any thing 
but the occupation of a public writer; so that we 
went perfectly safe against the least indifference 
that might otherwise have grown out of the op- 
posite characters of author and critic. On alight- 
ing at the door, the first thing that drew my ate 
tention was an enormous, polished knocker; with 
a Voracious vulture engraved near the top—hold- 
ing in his claws a small pullet, whose vitals he 
was tearing out—while over his head, by way of 
capping the climax, flew this terrible motto : 

*‘ Judex damnatur cuin nocens absolvitur.”” 

I confess, that when I seized hold. of this very 
appropriate knocker to announce our arrival, my 
blood began to chill; and [could not help reflect- 
ing, that if such were the feelings, even of my 
mind, on approaching the head critic of Edin- 
burgh, what must be the feelings of an author, 
trembling between hope and fear as to the nature 
of that sentence which he cannot escape :—either 
sending him to the bookseller’s garret, to moulder 
and rot in oblivion—or to the gentleman’s desk 
and lady’s toilet, to enlighten and adorn man- 
kind.—We were received with great politeness ; 
and, after a few moments of ordinary conversation, 
were led into an adjoining room by the grand 
mangler himself, and there seated upon a sofa, 
And here, O ye powers of Parnassus !—would that 
{ had your strength to paint the scene that now 
met my view. On one side lay Sir N. Wraxall, 
torn limb from limb, and cut up in the most hor- 
rible manner, while fragments of his flesh were 
scattered over the floor and trodden underfoot. 
On another, poor Wordsworth’s White Doe was 
suspended from a hook driven into the wall, with 
her entrails ripped enterely out, and her skin torn 
off from head to tail. Here, “ Tweddell’s Life 
and Remains” were decked out in all the splen- 
dour of literary magnificence, and covered with 
marks of approbation; while, not far off, Mons, 
Huber and his bees were sipping all the honied 
sweets of critical admiration, Counsellor Phillips 
was jammed in between two ponderous quartos, 
and marked for a “ booby,” because, while speak- 
ing in behalf of Guthrie versus Sterne, he un- 
luckily said that the women of Ireland were more 
chaste than their neighbours.—Mr. Elphinstone 
and Dr. Holland, with Mr. Carnot between them, 
sat smiling as contentedly as mortals could smile, 
who had the good fortune to please the greatest 
of critics, and, indeed, were the only authors 
whose countenances betokened any uninterrupted 
flow of good humour. As to Carnot, I was ex- 
tremely delighted to sce this excellent man still 
so great a favourite with the Scotch, and could 
not help congratulating kim upon his singdlar 
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fortune in getting between two such eminent 
travcliers as Elphinstone.and Holland. In_short, 
it would tire your patience to read a full descrip- 
tion of this reviewer’s study, which, in my esti- 
mation, surpassed every thing of the kind { had 
before witnessed. 

But what gave me the greatest satisfaction, was 
the peculiar situation of the celebrated ‘ E.cposi- 
tion,’ to which ¥ have before alluded. It was sur- 
rounded on all sides by piles of authors, some in 
boards and some in calf, while near it on the table 
lay a sheet of paper partly blotted and partly in- 
terlined. The pamphlet itself was still clean and 
neat, without any rents or dcfacements; but some 
of the surrounding authors were dreadfully folded 
and sojled, and many of them torn in two parts,— 
As this was a circumstance that naturally inspired 
me with courage, and as [ concluded, from the 
disfigured appearance of the aforesaid sheet of 

aper, that the critic must have been considera- 
ly bothered in attempting to explain away the 
truths of the ‘Exposition,’ I ventured to ask him 
how it happened that this little work could so ea- 
sily withstand the repeated attacks of such «n 
army of authors as that by which it was surround- 
ed ? “Come gentlemen,” said he, “ let us try « lit- 
tle wine; My wife wants to talk to you about A- 
merica, and I long to hear what is going on there 
in the literary way.” This was, at !east, a most 
happy knack to evade the question’ but a Scotcs- 
man, when he sets his head for any thing is as ob- 
stinate asa mule. So we drank a glass of wine 
and bade adieu to this grand inquisitor of the lite- 
rary world, S.K. 

ae 
American Literaiuie. 

It cannot but be highly gratifying to every Ame- 
rican of letters, to learn that the History of Ame- 
rica, by the late venerable and much lamented 
Dr. Ramsay, is about to be fia to press, and ex- 
ecuted in a style that will do credit to the state 
of the arts in this country. The work is to be 
published solely for the benefit of his family. 
This, apart from the pre-eminent ability of the 
author, will be a powerful stimulant to pubiic 
patronage. The history was brought down to 
1808 by the Doctor, and will be continued to the 
close of the late war by the Rev. Dr. S. T. Smith. 

We understand that Mr. Duponceau is about to 
undertake a work on languages, in which he 
means to show that the languages spoken, from 
Greenland to the Hudson, by the aborigines, are 
fundamentally the same, differing only in certain 
dialects. 

—a 


SUMMARY—FOREIGN & DOMESTIC. 


FOREIGN. 

Russia.—The Russian army is to be kept on the 
war footing. The army stationed on the frontiers 
is said to be dissolved, and the traops have com- 
menced their march to the remotest provinces of 
this empire. 

Sweden.—The Crown Prince, in consequence 
of the Swedish ambassador not having been re- 
ceived at the French court, has been seriously 
alarmed, and has applied to Russia for protection, 
which has been promised. 

Spain.—In imitation of Great Britain, the Spa- 
niards have commenced the practice of impress- 
ment also... They impressed, some. time ago, a 
young man, named Cambell, of respectable con- 
nections in New-Jersey, on board the Spanish 
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frigate La Atocha, and after her consumption by 
fire, he obtained his release with much ‘diffieulty. 
Spain, beware—you are playing a dangerous vane. 
Mr. Meade is said. to be imprisoned about some 
private business with the Spanish government— 
he has been in prison for some: months. The 
chief conspirators against Ferdinand’s life have 
been executed. 

France.—A great activity prevails in the French 
naval department. The frigate Cybele, with 2 
sloops of war, are to be stationed at New-Found- 
land, for the protection of the fishery. The 
French regicides are not to be permitted to re- 
side in France. Louis 16th has ordered. the for- 
feited property of Bonapart’s family to be distri- 
buted among the officers and soldiers who had 
lost their pensions by their wounds in battle: No 
distinction is made. Gen. Guyor has been sen- 
tenced to twenty years imprisonment, instead of 
death. Didier’s confessions have caused the ar- 
rest of several persons Another disturbance has 
taken place at Grenoble. A bad understanding 
is suid to exist between France and Sweden. 

Canada.—Vhe Canadian government has issued 
a proclamation declaring the ports open for all 
kinds of grain, provisions, &e. from the United 
States, for three months, in British vessels. The 
price of flour is said to be 18 dollars per barrel. 

England. —It scems that Canning is a candidate 
for parliament from Liverpool. The ppers state 
that he was “ severely handled, and narrowly es- 
cuped the brick-bats that were thrown at him.” 
The alien bili has passed the House of Commons. 

DOMESTIC, 

Redheffer’s perpetual motion, as it has been 
styled, is suid to be permanently at rest. He has 
laboured with much zeal and assiduity to cause a 
cause that should produce an effect greater than 
itself. 

Mr. Davenport, of Connecticut, has publicly 
declined a re-election. Mr. Robertson, of Louis- 
iana, has been re-elected to Congress. Mr. Hen- 
ry, the opponent of Col. Johnson, and Mr. Barr, 
the opponent of Mr. Clay, have both withdrawn 
from the contest.—300 Swiss and 400 Wertemberg 
emigrants are said to be on their way to the 
United States —-The flooring and railing of the 
great bridge im Providence has been Jately com- 
pleted. The dimensions are:—the south foot 
wilk is nine fect wide, the carriage way sixty- 
three feet, and the north foot walk twenty-three 
feet; the whole width, inciuding the railings, is 
ubout ninety-seven fect; its length one hundred 
and thirty fect. It is believed to be the widest 
bridge in the United States, if not in the world.— 
ty the papers from the east, we learn that the 
unusual cold season will probably cause the cro; 
of Indian corn to be something less than in ordi- 
nary seasons, but that other crops will be abund- 
ant—The schooner Mary & Fiizabeth, Captain 
Davis, from the Gran’! Banks, arrived at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. on the 28th ult. with jifiy-seven thou- 
sand fish, being the largest fare ever arrived at 
that place. 

Wnited States Bank.-From the accounts which 
we have seen published, it is calculated that there 
remains a deficiency of 5 or 6 miilions unsub- 
scribed to this stock. It is believed, however, 
that whatever deficiency there may be when all 
the returns are reccived, it will be filled on the 
second opening of the books in Philadelphia.. As 
soon as the returns shall be completed we shall 
publish them. 


